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COUilSCTIVS LEGITIIJACY AND OROANIZATIONAL ATTACHtiEOTj 
A Longitudinal Ca$o Study of School Pergonn®! Abs®no@s 



Introduction 



ha® been a reourring suloject of study, particularly absence from 
wont, because of its economic oonseguences. Often tlie object is to provide 
Jtnowladg© about \^liat happens in order to get clues about how to control absence. 

v^nviav, ^ppjeoach is tliat directed tovrard understanding absence as a form of 

hmaan behavior. Such study could lead eventually to prediction of aJDsence 
navior and so, also, provide a basis for control of aJcsences. 

PKesGnt analysis is one clevelopea out of a, much larger longitudinal case 
aS!: « personnel in a school system/ TJals analysis seelts to 

Mae ? ^ ■ onmilation tliat may prove useful in efforts to tondar stand more clearly 
the nature of absence behavior. 

Case Study Baclcground 

, general study v/ere collected from school records of an 

system of a metropolitan area of northeastern United States 
1930-9, 1940-9, 19SQ-9 and 1980-9. Through the first tliree the 
system had tlie same su^ierintendant . There was a new superintendent in 1988-9. 

keeping. There appefured to be a concern about 
&cou£cicy and dataii in racoscd Jc66pin^® 

r>y^A go to tho Original data to identify individual absences 

and so give data on both the frequency and duration of absences. a?he school 

’••illness-' and "o-blier'-'. The records also provided data on 
ft^ital s^tus, seas, age, service, v;orJc and size of school. State legislation 
to protect persomol against discrimination on age resulted in considerable 
no data on age in 1960-9. General descriptive data are provided in Table 1.^ 

in aJDsence policy during the period. Starting well 
before 1930-9 ^the policy for teachers was ten days a year without loss of salary 
1 easeeeding ten days but not escceeding t\^o mon-fchs in any one 

year, half salary v;as paid. Effective Septeafaer 1, 1945 sick leave for teachers 
was ^de emulative without limit on tlie basis of -ben days a year. Policy for 
^ivil service workers was generally tlie sarae. Five days absence without loss of 
pay on account of death in the family v/as also alloi’/ed. 

foisiua d^anga betwaen 194G-9 and 19S0-9, In 1960-9 aide leava 
poll^ was tan days annually euimlatlva tdthout limit for the first five years of 
saryloe after vMeh 12 days were allo»;ad cumu.latlve without limit. other’^toMs 
o,. leave v^aret atolnlstratlva (up to five days) , death In family (™ to flw^ys) , 
funeral (one day), religious (three days a year), and court appearance. ^ ' 

«... report Is an analysis of part of die data collsoted. since it Is a 
ease study, genarallaatlon to other school systems Is not intended. Chi seruara 

^vS!Sles!^^*'’^‘’“ kspprted as Indicators of relative degree of assoSation 
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imch of the literatu)?© has enyphasiiRed understanding alosenoe of personnel in 
t®m ^3 of charaoteristios^ such as age ancl sess, of the individuals v;ho are absent 
or not. Reviev; of the literature and prelii'iiinary analysis of data suggests a 
need for a conceptualisation that wovild give vauch more attention to ’blie social 
aspects of sO^sence (Gibson, 1966), The studies of Gadoureh (1965 and 1969), 
Philipsen (1960 and 1969) and Bacltenlaeimer (1968) give clear support to the 
usefulness of viewing absence as a social phenomenon. This perspective suggests 
that absence behavior is performance in an ajDsenc© role based upon the rights and 
duties supported by the institutional normative structures. 

In sum, there is a gro^ 7 ing body of literature tliat points to the usefulness 
of reducing tlie evaphasis on micro analysis of tlie person and tlie absence and 
directing more attention to tlae lajcgor social context, Tliis approach is given 
furtlier credence by the overall data of ‘the study. Table 2 reports the annual 
frequency and duration (numJaer of days) of eOasence, Tliere is a clear tendency 
running through the data, a sort of social "jet streai’a'*, of increasing annual 
frequency and nTOivilDer of days of absence. At the saiii© time that tlie proportion 
of individual aJDsences of on© and tv/o days was increasing, that of tliree days and 
longer was decreasing while duration of individual absences v/as decreasing 
(Taisle 3). Tlie social ’'jet stream” phenomenon v;as pervasive and consistent in 
increasing frequency and days of absence with decrease in the duration of 
individual absences, Tlie jet stream effect held in subanalysis for botli ’’illness'’ 
and ‘'other” absences, Purtlier initial analysis assessed the degree of association 
of the otlier variables (marital status, sex, age, leng’bh of service, work and 
size of school) upon v/hich data were collected. Age and sex had relatively low 
levels of association as did size of school. Mari-bal status was distinctly more 
strongly associated and length of service and type of work v/era most strongly 
associated. 



Marital status, leng-bh of service and type of work point again to\ 7 ard social 
analysis. If v/e thlnlc of work in this context as the manifest role, marital 
status may be seen as an irapor-fcantly related latent role. Lengtli of service may 
be seen as duration of manifest role occupanoj?’ and type of work as an indicator 
of role status ranging from supportive through instrtictional to adi\iinlstrator. 

The data provide a particularly useful opportunity to look at lengbli of service 
and personnel entering and leaving the systeiw with respect to changing absence. 

Gervice and Absenoej An Analysis of gystemio Absence Change 

The data were collected at ten-year intervals* Anyone with up to ten years 
of service is called a "newcoraer anyone with ten years or more service was there 
at the last data collection and is called ’’continuing”. Those there at the start 
of the ten-year period and not there at the end are called "leavers”* 

Gross-sectional analysis at each of tlie four years indicated that frequency 
of absence was negatively associated with length of service. At any point in 
time, apparently, the longer personnel have been with system# the less lllcely it 
is tliat they will be absent > it may be that tliose with stronger attachment to the 
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systava ar© those v;ho stay. Does this asaooiation hold longitudinally? If so, 
continuing p©j:sonn©l v;ill ha less frecj^i©ntly absent ten years later than they were 
at til© start of tli© period; leavers, since they ar© at tli© end of service, could 
b© Qstpected to bo relatively lovrer and nev/ooraers, since tliey are starting, higher. 

Those ©jqpectations wer© tested for tlie x^eiJiods 1930-9 - 1940-9 and 1940-9 - 
1950-9, Tlie results in Tables 4 and 5 are quit© different from •idi© proposed 
ejgoectations , and tlios© differences are strikingly consistent for botli periods. 

At tlie end of each period continuing personnel were much more frequently al^sont 
than they \rer© at the start. The newcomers jere sii^iilarly different from 'tlie 
leavers, Tliere is a strilcing similarity betv/een •fclie continuing personnel and 
leavers at the start of the period and tlie continuing and nevraomers at tlie end, 

Peers at a point in time seem to be more alilce in their alasence behavior than they are 
like themselves ten years froxa tlien. Does ‘tliis mean tliat we are dealing v;ith a 
collective understanding about -bhe norms that give legitiiMcy to alasenoe roles? 

This collective understanding manifests itself in a steady increase in. illness 
absence which, in turn, ’'creeps*' iirto other less legitii'aate absence (creeping 
legitiiiiacy) , 



Anotlier question arises. Who are the bearers of tliis creeping legitimacy? 
Are tiie continuing personnel the bearers of creeping legitmacy, the newcomers 
picking it up, or does it enter through the newcomers? The organizational 
attacliraent assumption leads to ’the esq^actation that continuing personnel will be 
less frequently absent than newcomers and botli will be quite consistent in this 
regard over time as tlie frequencies of botli increase. These esqceotations are 
born out in Tables 6 and 7 for illness and other al^sencos. Since newcomers are 
more frequently alDsent tlian continuing personnel, it may be that newcomers eire, 
in part at least, bearers of creeping legitimacy. 

In tlie matter of legitimacy, illness v;ould normally be conceived to be a 
more legitimate reason tlian ’’other" fox' absence. It would tlien be reasonable to 
ejqDect tliat creeping legitimacy would malce its early appearance in absence of 
higher legitimacy (illness) and then "creep” in the lower legitimacy level (other) • 
In TaJole S a comparison of tlie higti frequency-lov; legitiiMacy absences (3 or more 
a year) for continuing personnel and newcomers shows that lov/er legitimacy is 
creeping fosn^ard in botli illness and other absences increasing more rapidly first 
in illness, later shifting to other reasons. High frequency of illness v/as at a 
level in 193G-9 not approached by other absences until 19S8-9, Tills trend was 
given furttier legitimacy by tlie change of absence policy during tlie following 
decade. By 1968-9 high frequency of absence for oldier reasons had moved aliead 
of illness. 



If newcomers are ahead in creeping legitiiAacy, \te could esspect that they 
v?ill lead in tlie succession from illness to otlier. This esq^ectation is bom out 
in Table 8, 
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Frequency and type o’J! absence tend to be indicators of legitiwaoy witli iovr 
frequency being more legitimate ’Idian high frequency and illness wore than other. 

V?hat about the leng’tli of the individual aJ^sence? Regularly tlae longer the absence , 
tliQ wore ’the lilcelihood that evidence (e.g./ doctor's certificate) will be needed. 
Thus, i'.onger eJDsences v/ould be more lilcely to be wade legitJ,wate tlian would short 
ones. If such is the case, v;e could e3q>ect newcomers to account for a greater 
portion of short absences (one day) and continuing personnel to account for a 
greater portion of longer isences. Tliis escpectation is born out in Table 9. 

in summary, in the school district under study, frequency and nuiMilaer of 
days of absence were increasing throughout tlie period v/hile tlie duration of 
individual absences ms decreasing. If assume tliat these changes relate to tlie 
nonmati'VB structure of 'fclie system, we could propose that there is a process of 
creeping legitiioacy at vrorlc. If so, wo could easpect continuing personnel to 
••’creep'' more slowly tlian newcomers. Wev/comers do indeed seem to lead •the way to 
increased frequency of shorter alDsonces for o'ther than illness reasons. All tlie 
v/hile, hovjever, the nevycomers are more lil;e •their contemporary continuing personnel 
•tlian either is lilce previous or later such groups. 

Discussion: Notes Tov/ard a Formulation 

Throughout "the period under study many people mad© many decisions to go 
to school to wrk or not. Each, no doubt, felt that tlie reasons v/ere quite 
idiosynciraticj one had a cold, another had to observe a holiday, ano^ther had a 
sick child at home and another felt •that there was a day off coiidng to hira. 

Despite v/hat must have bean •the feeling of uniqueness in each decision, the 
pervasive trend of increasing cinnual frequency and number of days of absence 
along witli decreasing leng-th of individual alisences across the whole period 
suggests tliat •hliere is a social dynai'itic at work in some very major v;ay. 

The notion of some pervasive social entity is not a nev? one, Rousseau 
spoke of the ’’general vrill”^. The concept was given greater conceptualgclarity 
early in the present century by Durlcheim as tlie “conscience collective” . The 
cons^truct in Durldieim no longer assumed a rather static, given “will” but a 
dynamic social variable involving a ’system of beliefs and sentii‘itents“ held in a 
shared way by people in a society as a basis for hmt they ought to act with 
respect to one anotlier. Durlclieim later developed more fully the idea of socially 
shared nonrtative components as^ oolleotive representations , emphasising •their 
cultural and symbolic aspects. For instance, •tlie totetJ^V serve as a concrete 
syi'dbol around v;hloh clusters a set of inter-related collective meanings. It 
appears to be tliis socially epistemio correlation between tiie concrete syitri|ol and 
the abstract cultural meaning tliat Levi-Strauss calls ■the •totemlc operator® . 

One is led to speculate about •tlie mechanisms tliat serve to linit colUctiv© meaning 
to concrete instances of action. Tlie flag and/or tlie national anthem serve 
such a purpose in linicing collective ideology to individual action. Thus, it 
seems useful to thinlc of a socially structured syn^aol system tliat linl«s collectively 
understood norms to tlie rights and duties of persons, nmely to tlieir roles , and ^ 
to tlieir action. This syitilaolic linlsage system may be seen as a symbolic trWsdue©^ 
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Parsons has givon inoreaso*^ conceptual precision and clarity by introducing 
a hierarchy of suJssystems of action; naiaely^ behavioral organisia, personality r 
society, and culture^^. T?hos© four systems may be seen as ranging from tli© 
concrete or particularistic to 'the aJastract or universalistic . Parsons sees that 
distribution as directly associated wi’feli level of information and indirectly 
associated vdth level of energy. ''As v;e move dovmvmrd, control of more and more 
neoessari^ conditions makes tlio implementation of patterns, plans, or programs 
possU^le. Systevas hig'ner in tlie order are relatively high in infonuiation while 
those lovjer dovm are relatively high in energy." Hie level of colleotiva 
understanding may now be seen as a cultural system cybernetically related to 
other aspects of social action providing a high level of information and control. 
AJDsenoe i\iay be viewed as a form of social action on tlie part of behavioral 
organisms (people) controlled by collectively held normative understanding which 
define tlia level of legitiimcy of tlie action for those people in the system at 
that time . 



Dynaraic inter-relations of sys'teraic coutJonents at a point in time are hero 
called a horizontal section while dynai‘i\ic inter-relations of components over time 
are called a longitudinal section . One of tlie more useful modes of lojgitudinal 
analysis is ‘diat of modernization , particularly that developed by Levy * The 
formulation views tli¥ process^^f modernization as one cmposed of several veiriaJales: 
increasing modernization is associated v/ith increasing specialization of units, 
decreasing self-sufficiency of units, increasing universalism, increasing 
centralization, inoreas.ihgly rational, universalistic, functionally specific 
and avoidant social relationships, and more generalized media of exchange and 
markets. This analysis points to major shifts in modernization from loyalty to 
rationality and fraa persons to tasks. Levy gives little attention to cultural 
aspects of the process. Clearly such a process can be ejqpected to affect collective 
noriiiative understandings, particularly tliose related to work and absence from v/ork. 
Increased absence v/ould seexii liicely on the whole. 

The v7orlc contract of eraployees and the attached zules and regulations may 
be seen as a synibolic trejasc?.ucer linlcing general normative beliefs aJDout vjork 
and V7hat one does on the jcfD. That eon-bract provides a linicage wi-fch -bhe social 
conceptual base for legitimacy of absence from work; indeed esiplicit provision is 
normally inade for aJDsences. It is probably useful bo disbinguish between informal 
and formal (or ei*i\ergent and institutionalized) contractual relationships. Almost 
all treatises on contracts recognize the social legibiixmoy of unvTritten collective 
normative under s-banding, e.g., how to eat, speals, dress, etc. These informal or 
emergent es^ectations are woven into the normative conceptual base of the society 
(for escarixple, related to the "work ethic") V7hile responsive to modernization 
processes in the system. As tlie collective meaning shifts sufficiently to justify 
behavior tliat is quite dis-tinguishable from earlier behavior, operationally there 
'iTould have been a change of an inforxMl sort in tlie contract* 
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escample of such n change can b© dravm f?:om •bl'i© school system under study 
in this paper, 'X’h© co!,\miunity had a very larg© Jevdsh population component. By 
th© ’fifties comuni’fcy understandings gave legitimacy to the practice of being 
aJooent for holy days whil© drav/ing pay as one v/ould for illness. Thus, -idle 
inforraal part of 'the cowtract, as a sin’d:)Olic transducer, was already legi’timizing 
absences conceptua.lly related to tli© collective meaning of the society. It was 
not until the follov/ing decade tliat the change v/as fonually recognized by changes 
in regulations that made provision for holy days. It has been reported tliat 
Protestants eacperience sorae concern aJsout ways in v;hich such rights might be 
conceptualized and so given legitimacy under tlieir collective understandings. 

Tills line of reason suggests that infomial or emergent legitiraacy will be 
clothed in foriTial legitimcy (holy days claimed under illness, for ejjample) until 
such time as it has been institutionalized vritli tlie formal legitimacy of vnritten 
contractual rules. In the case under study there v/as growing legitimacy for 
illness absence and tliere is some evidence to suggest tliat some other absences 
which caiiie to bo viewed as legittote oarae to be included under tliat heading. 

During the last decade some of tliose other aJsseiices were given formal legitimacy. 
Under tiiese circumstances, it would be reasonable to esfpect tliat during tlie early 
part of the period illness absence would have increased considerably and have 
leveled off somev7ha.t toward tlie end of tlie period as tlie rate of otlier absences 
gained momentuia. Tliis shift is hypothesized upon the assumption that a ncu:iiber of 
absences would move fraa tlie older legitimacy of illness and shovr under tlieir nevr 
legitimacy. Figure 1 provides a comparison of means of illness and otlier absences 
by year. It appears that they lend ‘bhemselves to the above interpretation. 

The previous analysis and discussion suggests a sort of diffusion or 
contagion effect in the process of increasing absence. PresumaJoly in tlie early 
stages low legitimacy aJ^sence is seen as a form of deviance and is slov; in its 
rate of diffusion. As it comes to be accepted as part of the collectively 
understood noriMS, the rate could be e:^ected to ivicrease. Tlie rate of spread could 
be given fresh impetus V7hen the informal is changed to fojrrrtal through rule change. 
Something of tliis sort does seem to be at vTork. The rata of increase of mean 
frequency of otlier absences is positive but moderate during the period 1933-9 
tlirough 1950-9. The ttirning point on tlie graph is in the decade 1959-19S0, and 
it is in that decade tliat tlie rule change occurred. It may be that the emergent 
deviance must be acted out and incorporated into the collective normative 
understanding before it can be given f jriiial legitiraacy in the rule structure. 

It also appears that once such a syiiibolic treinsducer has been introduced Idien the 
rate of spread increases sharply. These observations lend some credibility to 
the proposition that formal policy change or legislative legitirdzation will 
occur near the turning point in the curve of innovation. 
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TABLE 1 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PERSONNEL 
BY YEAR AND STUDY CLASSIFICATIONS 



Study 

Classifications 


1938- 

N 


-9 

% 


1948- 

N 


-9 

% 


1958-9 
N % 


1968* 

N 


"9 

% 


N 


354 


411 


500 


800 


1. Employed 1938-9 


354 


100 


168 


41 


119 


24 


19 


2 


No data 


- 


- 


90 


22 


9 


2 


45 


6 


2. Employed 1948-9 


170 


48 


411 


100 


242 


48 


100 


12 


No data 


3 


1 




- 


9 


2 


39 


5 


3. Employed 1968-9 


103 


29 


218 


53 


500 


100 


227 


28 


No data 


3 


1 


8 


2 




- 


28 


4 


4. Employed 1968-9 


No data 


No data 


No data 


800 


100 


5. Marital Status 


















Single 


83 


23 


100 


24 


149 


30 


284 


35 


Married 


55 


16 


125 


30 


246 


49 


618 


65 


No data 


216 


61 


186 


45 


106 


21 
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6. Sex 


















Male 


80 


23 


100 


24 


132 


26 


231 


29 


Female 


274 


77 


311 


76 


368 


74 


669 


71 


No data 






- 




- 
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TABLE 1 " Continued 



Study 

Classifications 


1938- 

N 


■9 

% 


1948-9 
N % 


1968- 

N 


•9 

% 


1988-9 
N % 


7. Ago 

Under 30 


24 


7 


56 


14 


74 


15 


162 


20 


30 - 44 


159 


45 


145 


85 


146 


29 


184 


23 


45- 69 


108 


31 


164 


40 


209 


42 


222 


28 


60 and over 


36 


10 


29 


7 


69 


14 


63 


8 


No data 


27 


8 


17 


4 


2 


Ml 


169 


21 


8. Service 


















Under 5 years 


68 


19 


104 


25 


179 


36 


467 


58 


5-9 


89 


25 


51 


12 


69 


14 


102 


13 


1 

O 

tH 


64 


18 


36 


9 


73 


16 


78 


10 


15- 19 


82 


9 


56 


14 


50 


10 


53 


7 


20 and over 


62 


18 


75 


18 


120 


24 


100 


12 


No data 


89 


11 


89 


22 


9 


2 


- 




9. Work 


















Administrator 


15 


4 


21 


5 


17 


3 


18 


2 


Instructional 


261 


74 


284 


69 


349 


70 


556 


70 


Supportive 


78 


22 


106 


26 


134 


27 


226 


28 


No data 


- 


- 


Mi 


- 


Ml 


- 


- 




10. Sisse of School 


















Under 20 teachers 


173 


49 


162 


39 


112 


22 


7 


1 


20 - 29 


0 


- 


38 


9 


31 


6 


80 


10 


30 - 89 


43 


12 


48 


12 


89 


IS 


192 


24 


40-99 


0 


- 


Mi 


_ 


55 


11 


124 


15 


100 and over 


129 


86 


141 


34 


172 


34 


388 


49 


No data 


9 


3 


22 


6 


41 


8 


Mi 






9 
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TABLE 2 



FBEQCENCy AND DOTATION OF TOTAL ABSENCE 
OP PERSONNEL BY STUDY YEARS 



Frequency ot Total Absence 



Frequency 


N 


1938-9 

C 

% 


Cu 

% 


N 


1948-9 

C 

% 


Cu 

% 


N 


1958-9 

C 

% 


Cu 

% 


N 


1968-9 

C 

% 


Cu 

% 


0 


127 


36 


36 


93 


23 


23 


59 


12 


12 


80 


4 


"4 ' 


1 


99 


28 


64 


96 


23 


46 


109 


22 


34 


79 


10 


14 


2 


58 


16 


80 


70 


17 


63 


105 


21 


55 


95 


12 


26 


3 


30 


9 


89 


62 


15 


78 


78 


15 


70 


107 


13 


39 


4 & + 


40 


11 


100 


90 


22 


100 


149 


J2 


100 


489 


61 


100 




354 


100 




411 


100 




500 


100 




800 


100 





Duration oI Total Absence 
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TABLE 3 

PE5CENTAGE .'aCSTHIBUTION OP ALL ABSENCE DOTATIONS 

BY STUDY YEAilS 



Dayo 

Duyatlon 


1938-9 

% 


1946-9 

% 


1958-9 

% 


1968-9 

% 


IHrot Abflonoo 










1-2 


64 


74 


74 


83 


3-4 


21 


14 


14 


8 


5-9 


8 


6 


7 


6 


10 & + 


6 


4 


5 


3 


Second Aboenoe 










1-2 


54 


77 


77 


82 


3-4 


19 


10 


12 


12 


6-9 


16 


0 


8 


5 


10 & + 


12 


5 


3 


1 


Third Absence 










1-2 


47 


66 


77 


76 


3-4 


17 


14 


11 


12 


5-9 


20 


13 


7 


10 


10 & + 


16 


7 


6 


2 
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TABLE 4 



Comparison of Frequency of Total Absence of 

Continuing Personnel from 1938-9 to 1948-9, Leavers 1939 to 1948 and Newcomers 1939 to 1948 





GontlnulnK 1988-9 


Continuing 1948-9 


No, of 


No, of Col. 


l^W 




No. of 


Col. 


Eow 


Absences 


Personnel 




% 




Personnel 


% 


% 


0 


65 


38 


61 




41 


24 


39 


1 


45 


27 


50 




45 
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Comparison of Frecfusnoy of Total Absono© of 

Continuing Pei'sonnol from 1040“*9 to Loavors 1949 to 1958 and Mowoomors 1949 to 1958 
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Percentage Comparison of Newcomers and Conttnuing Personnel by 
Low, Medium and High Absence 1^‘requenoy and Years of Study Data 
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Percentage Frequency of Illness and Other Absence 
for Newcomers and Continuing Personnel and Year of Data 
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9. 'Th© concept of s'yrfbolio ti-nnsdwo©3: conceives of the syrnhol as ei means of 
transmitting infomation frova one location to anotlier and introducing modulation 
tliat itialces it meaningful at the receiving location- Tlie social role of sy^ols 
is treated extensively by Hugh Dalfsiel Duncan in 

196Q), His axioitiatio proposition 1 is* "Society arises in f and continues to 
exist tlirough, tlia coim'ftunication of significant syabols’'. His first 
theoretical propositions are of some relevance here* "Social order, ana its 
eaqoression through hierarchy, is a social draaia in which the actors struggle 
to uphold, destroy, or change priniopleo of order \A\ioh are believed 
"necessary to social integration" and "Social differences are resolved through 
appeals to principles of social order believed to be ultivoate and transcendent 
sources of order". The syvtibolio transducer is seen as a means by vmich that 
translation process proceeds in society. Drama may serve such a purpose. 
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